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Honey Wine.—Mr. C. J. Quinby, of 
White Plains, N. Y., says: ‘My method of 
making wine is a modification of several 
receipts in a little work entitled ‘ Honey as 
Food and Medicine,’ by the editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Honey makesa 
fine wine, the only secret is the old one, 
‘Goodin all things,’ handled carefully and 
understandingly.”’ 


] Bees and ‘Bailiffs.—County-court bail- 
iffs have, from time immemorial, been 
—— = S subjected to much unpleasant treatment, 


but probably the most remarkable mode of 
- - - ——~ | assault yet discovered for them was the 
subject of a trial at Northampton, England. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN. It transpired that on the bailiffs entering a 
EDITOR. house at Woodford to levy an execution, the 
ad TT | occupant, named Samuel Gunns, threw a 
hive of bees at them, and immediately 
Oct. 1, 1885. No. 40. locked the officers in a room with the 
infuriated insects. Pleasant for the bailiffs ! 
Gunns is evidently a man of inventive 
genius.—London Paper. 








Vol. XI, 








APICULTURAL NEWS ITEMS. 


EDITORIAL AND SELECTED. Mr. J. B. Mason thus :describes his 
visit to the apiary of J. E. Pond, Jr., Fox- 
boro, Mass. : 


He has a large law practice and keeps 
bees only as a means of recreative exercise, 
and from a deep love of the occupation. 
He is one of the most enthusiastic bee- 
keepers I have ever met, and at the same 
time is thoroughly posted in apiculture as 
wellasinlaw. He has keptas many as 50 
or 60 colonies at a time, although he has but 
7 at the present time. Heis a hard student 
in entomology, and often sacrifices a colony 
The Recent Wet Weather has very | forthe purpose of proving or disproving a 

. ‘ principle. The condition of his apiary 
materially interfered with the Fairs in proved to me that he knew how to take care 
several States. of it. He wintered his bees on the summer 





0, Goldenrod, bright goldenrod ! 
You spring from out the barren sod, 
On worn-out places where no grain 
Springs up to meet the sun and rain. 

I love to pluck your plumes of light, 
And deck them with my robe of white ; 
‘To see them gleaming fold on fold, 
Gold upon white and white on gold. 


In Germany the different Governments 
are 80 alive to the importance of this source 
of profit tothe peasant from keeping bees, 
that the children are taught the best method 
of bee-culture, and a school-master does not 
receive his diploma until he satisfies the 
State Examiner that he is familiar with the 
science of a bienenvater. 


Ether and Chloroform have been used 
by some with success while introducing 
queens, uniting colonies, ete. At the To- 
ronto Convention of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, Mr. Jones said that he 
used a smoker containing three sponges, 
thatin the middle having a few drops of 
chloroform upon it. By fumigating the 
hive with this, all the fight was taken out of 
the bees and they accepted the queen given 
them and made no attempt to injure her, 
even after the recovered from the effects 
of the chloroform. This method, he said, 
was simple, safe, and the cost for chloroform 
only one cent for each queen introduced. 

Mr. Langstroth caused a good deal of 
laughter by describing some experiments he 
had conducted in feeding bees with sugar 
moistened with brandy, in order to be able 
to safely introduce a new queen. Said he : 
“It’s no harm to make bees drunk, I guess. 
If some of you want to see some fun, get 
some bees drunk, and watch them. You 
never saw such a consequential creature as 
a bee.” His experiments, however, were a 
failure, for as soon as the bees “sobered 
up,” they destroyed the queen given to 
them. 

P. Bach etherizes bees when he wishes to 





stands. 
‘In Maine it is estimated that there are 
12,000 colonies of bees, and the annual 
honey crop is worth about $40,000. 


* Artificial Homey is made by a ma- 
chine invented by a Wisconsin woman,”’ is 
the stupid announcement made by the 
Nectar in the Flowers is controlled | Chicago Mail of Sept. 26, 1885. 
largely by electricity in the atmosphere. There is not the slightest foundation for 
When storms are frequent, the general | such a base assertion! The only Wisconsin 
report is that the blossoms contain no| woman who has invented any thing con- 
nectar. Cyclones, tornadoes, bail storms, | nected with bee-culture is Mrs. Dunham, of 
thunder and lightning are largely the cause | De Pere, Wis. Her invention was a comb- 
of a poor honey crop. The past two seasons | foundation mill for pressing corrugations 
were surprising expamples of too much |into sheets of wax, to assist the bees in 
electricity in the atmosphere, with a cor-| making comb in which they store pure 
responding lack of honey. honey—not a machine for making artificial 


unite them. He places the sponge, moist- 
ened with the anesthetic, in the hive. As 
soon as the bees fall to the bottom of the 
hives, they are united and soon revive upon 
receiving fresh air. 


| 


Mrs. H. Hills had an excellent exhibit 


of bees, honey, etc. at the Sheboygan, Wis., 
County Fair. The local paper notices it 
thus: 





Among the many exhibits in the Hall on 
the Fair Grounds, one worthy of more than 
| a passing notice, is that of Mrs. Henry Hills. 
It comprises a most elaborate display of 
bees, their products, appliances, etc. .They 
| are: a show-case of honey in packages, glass 
| jars and pails; extractor with hives of 


honey! Ignorant or sensational reporters | combs to be extracted on the grounds, if 


Mrs. Fader, at Gouldville, Pa., was stung | are continually “blundering” or wilfully | convenient ; wax-extractor with specimens 


on the upper lip by several bees while | misrepresenting everything connected with 


of wax from both cappings and combs; ob- 
| servatory hive with bees at work, shipping 


passing through an apiary of cross bees. | bee-culture, greatly to the injury of the | cage containing one pound of bees ready to 


Her husband withdrew the stings, applied | pursuit. 
wet earth to the wounds, and took her to 


the house. In afew minutes she fell to the | says he wrote as a scientific pleasantry, and | phone by which to tell 


| ship, funnell and brush for caging them, 


This, like Prof. Wiley’s falsehood which he | “™#°* containing queens ready to ship, bee- 


| veil and gloves, hiving net and pole, tele- 
when bees are 


floor in convulsions, with her nostrils and |the Detroit paper's falsehood concerning a | swarming, wintering hive, 100-pound can 


; | wi ney-gate f filli 
lip so swollen that she could only breathe | certain Michigan bee-keeper adulterating | with Rowsy-gane Ser ing pails and jare at 


retail stores, botanical specimens of honey- 


through her mouth. A Doctor was sent for, | his honey, and other falsehoods of a similar | producing plants, file of three leading bee- 
but before he came she died. She was 28 | character, are scattered over the earth by | Periodicals in patent binders, three books 


years of age, and lived but 45 minutes after | ‘“ winged lightning,” but a contradiction of | pon 


on apiculture, surplus cases for comb 
ey, wired frames of foundation, also 


she was stung. Of course her system must | such villainous falsehoods never catches up | some with foundation drawn out just ready 


have been ina very bad condition, and the | with them ! 
poison took immediate and deadly effect. 


| forthe bees to deposit the honey, combs 
| containing brood in all stages, with queen- 
| cells just started, comb-cage for introduc- 


As an Example of careless handling, Dr. ing a valuable queen safely on comb of 


When Marketing Extracted Honey, | Tinker sent a nucleus of his Syrio-Albino gg yA hi berens . te 
it is a sad blunder to use barrels holding from | bees containg a valuable queen, by express, . ' ~ : : 


300 to 500 pounds—they are too large to be | to the Michigan State Fair, but they had for brood-frames. implement 
desirable for the trade, too bulky to be hand- | been used so roughly, having been thrown | Wires into the foundation, ete, 
led with care in transportation, and too dear | around by the expressmen, that they were 


scissors for clipping wings of queens, wire 
or pressing 


Mrs. Hills informs us that she could have 


to be lucrative to the producer, for honey | returned to the Doctor before the Fair,in sold almost any amount of honey at the 

y Fair, had she been provided with it—the gen- 

»- eral preference being for extracted honey. 

y What an excellent method of creating a 
local market for honey ! 


put up in such large barrels is subject to a | order to save the queen, if possible. Clear] 
discount of one cent per pound, because of | the express company should be held re 
the difficulty in disposing of it without | sponsible for such inexcusable smashing b 
repacking and dividing into smaller lots. its employes. It is an outrage. 
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Vick’s Magazine. 
Glad Autumn Days. 


MRS. M. J. 8. 





The magic voice of spring is gone, 

Her emerald blades are turning brown ; 
The Dandelion’s ball of lace 

Has given place to Thistle-down ; 
The Violets have caught the dew, 
And hid it ’neath their bonnets blue, 
And orchard blossoms, pure and sweet, 
Have long since withered in the heat. 


The sickle, sharp and keen, has reaped 
The meadow blossoms, rows On rows ; 
The Barley lies in winnowed heaps, 
And aftermath luxuriant grows ; 
The Sumac tall, all touched with change, 
Forms crimson head around the grange, 
And, floating now my path across, 
On gauzy wings is Milkweed’s floss. 


O, Maples all in scarlet dressed ; 
O, spikes of flery Goldenrod ; 
O, purple Asters everywhere 
Upspringing from the sere-grown sod ; 
O, blue-fringed Gentian, growing tall, 
Thou comest when the leaflets fall, 
Sweet flowers to bloom ’neath golden haze, 
And glorify glad autumn days. 














WITH 


REPLIES by Prominent Aplarists, 





Correct Bee-Spaces, etc. 





Query, No. 123.—1. What is the exact space 
required for a worker-bee to pass through and 
that the queen and drones cannot go through. 2. 
Are the drones from laying workers of any value? 
3. Dees an Itelian queen mated with a black 
drone produce pure Itulian drones ?—J.G. N. 


1. About 3-16 of an inch. Bees are 
not invariable in size. I had one 
queen that would pass through the 
perforated zine. 2. I think that such 
drones are as good as any. 3.1 be- 
lieve she does.—A. J. Cook. - 

J. Five-thirty-seconds of an inch 
works well. 2. Ido not tolerate lay- 
ing workers, as they only come by a 
colony being long queenless, or with 
the Syrian or Cyprian races which I 
have eradicated from my apiary on 
account of this a er nui- 
sance. 3. Practically, yes.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

2. Yes. 3. Yes,and no black drones. 
—DADANT & SON. 

1. Five-thirty-seconds of an inch, 
or the merest trifle less. 3. So far as 
my observation has gone, she does.— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

1. Different strains and races of 
bees differ in size ; 5 32 of an inch has 
been given as a proper size. I use 
3-16, scant, successfully. 2. Not that I 
know of. Ido not know that I ever 
received any value from them.—J AMES 
HEDDON. 

1. A properly developed virgin 
queen cannot get through 3-160f an 
inch. Worker bees can squeeze 
through 5 82 of an inch, but nothin 
less. Eleven-sixty-fourths of an inc 
will allow a worker to pass with 
simply brushing the hairs on its back. 
Three-sixteenths of an inch will ex- 
clude full sized drones and most 
queens. 2. I do not think they are 





virile, but Ido not allow such drones 
to fly. 3. My experience convinces me 
that the purest Italian bees have an 
admixture of black blood. I believe 
that some well-marked black bees can 
be produced in three generations from 
the best Italian stock; yet I do not 
think that what is termed ‘ pure 
Italian drones” can be produced in 
the manner stated.—G. L. TINKER. 
1. About 5-320f aninch ; but queens 
vary very much in size. I think I 
have had occasionally a good queen 
that would nearly or quite go through 
a space through which a _ heavily 
loaded worker could pass. 2. I should 
guess yes, butdo not know. 3. If J. 
G. N. isa plain practical bee-keeper, 
I answer yes; if a _hair-splitting 
theorist, there might be a shadow of 
chance for variation.—C. C. MILLER. 
1. Five-thirty-seconds of an inch is 
ordinarily the proper width to passa 
loaded worker and stop an ordinary 
queen. Queens vary in size,so that 
some may pass the above width of 
entrance, but practically itis right. 
2. Ithink they are fully developed, 
but itisas yet a matter of opinion. 
3. The deductions ordinarily made 
from the ** Dzierzon Theory ” are that 
she does, I cannot accept the idea, 
and believe that such drones are not 
absolutely pure; but no experiments 
have been made as yet that positively 
determine the matter.—J.E.PoND,JR. 


Sub-Earth Ventilation. 





Query, No. 124.—How can I secure sub-earth 
ventilation in -— cellar which is on a level lot? 
This cellar, in which | am to winter my bees the 
coming winter, is very damp, and the building site 
is on a very level piece of jand. Can I get a cur- 
rent of air to enter the cellar bv laying the 6-inch 
tile on a down-hill plan, and sink a hole 4 feet 
square at the outlet of this tiling? I believe sub- 
earth ventilation to be a benefit to bees in the 
<a also to the people living over them.— 


The plan mentioned will answer 
every purpose, except drainage.—W. 
Z. HUTCHINSON. 

The plan given will work, I should 
say, as I use something similar which 
gives plenty of fresh air, especially in 
windy weather—G. M. DOoLITTLE. 

Yes, you can secure ventilation in 
that way, especially if, you could let 
the warm air escape — through 
a chimney.—DADANT & SON. 

Yes, I think pana plan would con- 
duct heat out of the cellar, if opened 
in acold time. I should go to no such 
expense. Keep your cellar up to 45° 
Fahr., and do not fear dampness. If 
it gets too warm, ventilate it at the 
top.—JAMES HEDDON. 

Vhether the pipe runs uphill or 
downhill you can secure ventilation 
if you have a shaft or chimney to 
make draft for the exit of the air. 
Sink the tile below frost-line the en- 
tire length, with fall enough to run 
off water,with a hole at the outlet still 
deeper to catch and remove the water 
drained off, so the pipe may never be 
clogged.—C. C. MILLER. 

If the cellar is close, as it should 
be, and the air is drawn off by a pipe 
connected with a stove-pipe above, 
the air must come in through a sub- 
earth pipe. Be sure that the pipe 
runs a long distance—100 feet or 
more—beneath the surface below the 





frost-line. Sub-earth ventilation is 
not a mere be fe ore good; it is of 
demonstrated value.—A. J. Cook. 

Yes, a cellar can be well ventilated 
by the plan stated, and the health of 
a family living above it promoted, if 
a pipe 3or4 inchesin diameter con- 
nects the cellar at a point 6 inches 
from the bottom, with the stove-pipe. 
A powerful current of air can be 
made to ascend through a 4-inch tube 
trom a cellar at a temperature of 40¥, 
to a room above it heated to 80° ; but 
if there is nota sub-earth ree run- 
ning 5 or 6 feet under-ground for some 
distance—100 or 150 feet—enough cold 
air can, by that means, be drawn into 
acellar through crevices in its walls, 
to rapidly lower the temperature.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


Keeping Bees in a Family Room. 








Query, No. 125.—How will it do to keep bees 
during summer and winter in a room occupied for 
family use, and kept warm with a stove, the hives 
being so arranged that the bees can fly out-doors 
at all times, but not into the room ?—A. T. A. 


I believe that experiment has been 
tried with the result that all the bees 
flew out-doors and staidout. At a 
temperature of 40° to 45°, such a room 
might do, but it would not do for 
a family living room.—G. L. TINKER. 

It will not do, as the bees will breed 
too much in cold weather, and try to 
go out when the weather is too cold. 
—DADANT & SON. 

House —one have not proved a 
success. undreds that were built 
in 1877, are now useless.—A. J. Cook. 

I have seen this practiced in a num- 
ber of instances, and with both suc- 
cess and failure, as far as the survival 
of the colonies was concerned. I think 
that an expert bee-keeper could safely 
winter and summer his colonies in 
that way, but it gives such poor 
facilities to handle them, that it will 
not likely become popular—JAMEs 
HEDDON. 

It would do first-rate if one wished 
to lose his bees, for such, in my opin- 
ion, would be the inevitable result. 
Such a plan seems to me to be 
against the natural laws that govern 
our honey-bees, and must prove dis- 
astrous.—J. E. Ponb, JR. 





Dragging out Young Bees. 


Query Ne. 126.—What is the cause of my 
nuclei colonies dragging out the young bees from 
the hives before they are dead, and even before 
they are half-grown? They are piled upin front 
of the hives so the old bees cannot get out. The 
young bees are quite dark.—J. P. H. 


The larve of the wax-moth causes 
such trouble when they work in the 
centre of the brood-combs. To get at 
them the bees must remove the brood. 
—G. M. DOOLiTrrLe. 

Those young bees must be defective 
or unhealthy, or else the colony is 
starving. he latter case is more 
likely.—DADANT & SON. 

It is difficult to answer this ques- 
tion correctly, so little data bein 
given. I will hazard a guess tha 
either moth-worms have got control, 
or else the bees are suffering for want 
of stores; probably the latter.—J. E. 
PonpD, JR. 

Possibly worms.—C. C. MILLER. 
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I have never seen anything of this 
kind, unless the bees were starving, 
and even then not to any great ex- 
tent.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

It is very likely caused by the moth 
larve. Nuclei of black bees are some- 
times seriously affected by moth- 
worms that move about ina web un- 
der the cappings of the brood. A 
neighbor box-hive bee-keeper lost all 
of his bees (5 colonies) the past win- 
ter, and obstinately refused to sell 
the old combs or melt them up. He 
declared if he could not rear bees be 
would rear moths, and he did. M 
bees were not harmed by them, but 
saw a great many skeletons of moths 
before the entrances of the hives— 
moths killed by bees.—G. L. TINKER. 


There are various causes, none of 
which you need to fear. I should wish 
to know more about the conditions 
surrounding your colonies, to even 
make a guess. In all questions of 
this nature, the descriptions are too 
indefinite—_JAMEs HEDDON. 

Bees sometimes drag out larval 
bees, because all gathering stops. If 
they are imago bees before they have 
expanded to their full proportions, I 
cannot answer. I hear such com- 
plaints from several. It is an inter- 
esting question. I have had nothing 
like it.—A. J. Cook. 





Drones and Fertile-Workers. 





Query, No. 127.—Can a drone from a fertile 
worker fertilize aqueen? Iam having more fer- 
tile workers this season than l ever saw. When- 
ever a hive becomes queenless, the fertile workers 
begin laying at once, but I have not had any 
trouble in introducing queens. I have had some 
queen-cells built around eggs from laying workers 
but I did not let them remain, for | was satisfied 
that they would do no good.—H. M. W. 


Yes, why not ?—DADANT & SON. 


See answer to No. 123. I take it 
for granted that you have Cyprian or 
Syrian bees. No one wants the combs 
filled full of useless drones, if they 
can introduce queens without trouble. 
—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Yes, I feel certain that there can be 
no doubt of it. Not only are their 
organs perfect, but the sperm-cells 
are active, and there is no reason to 
doubt but that they are functionally 
perfect.—A. J. Cook. 

I do not think that a drone from a 
laying worker is virile. H. M. V 
has Syrian or Cyprian blood in his 
bees. I have had more than 2,000 of 
these little drones from laying work- 
ers, but colonies of Syrian bees, or 
those having Syrian_ blood, do not act 
like Italians or blacks having laying 
workers, about tearing down queen- 
cells of their own construction, or 
killing the virgin queens as they are 
about to take their bridal trip. There 
is never any trouble with these bees 
from laying workers unless the queen 
they have reared is lost or removed 
before becoming fertile, or very soon 
after. Then we are obliged to in- 
troduce a laying queen, which they 
accept readily. If given brood they 
will rear a queen and allow her to be- 


come fertile, but they will also rear a 


small colon 


time. Under 


every bee appears to be able to iy | 
) 


eggs. Ihave had less trouble wit 





| 


| 





| 


of drones at the same | 


them than with Italians or blacks, 
because [ could always introduce a 
queen.—G. L. TINKER. 
_ This question is _— answered 
in my answer to No. 123. consider 
the drones from a virgin queen and 
those from a laying worker to be of 
eee | the same value; and I am of 
he opinion that they are fully develop- 
ed and capable of fecundating a queen 
At any rate they possess the organs 
of generation as full and complete as 
those from a fecundated queen.—J. E. 
POND, JR. 





ee 


Arranging the Hive for Winter. 





Query, No. 128.— Would it be advisable when 
preparing bees for winter, to place the combs that 
the bees ure going to winter on, in the upper story, 
and then pisee the upper story on an empty lower 
story? if this were done, the dead and foul 
air could settle to the bottom, andthe warm air 
stay at the top.—W. 8. 


It might do well.—C. C. MILLER. 

After a trial of the plan, I think the 
gain (if any) is not equivalent to the 
extra labor that must be performed. 
—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

It allows the dead bees to drop out 
of the combs; farther than this I do 
not know that it is a benefit.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 

This experiment might be tried. 
We have never tried it, but we are 
inclined to think that it would be 
~— cold in a cold winter.—DADANT 

SON. 

I believe there is some advantage in 
this open space below the combs. I 
think 2 or 3 inches all-sufficient. Colo- 
nies have wintered nicely, both with 
and without it—JAmMEes HEDDON. 

Bees would, no doubt, winter very 
well by the plan indicated, if the 
upper story was well protected. I do 
not, however, see the necessity for 
the lower story, as if properly pro- 
tected there will be few dead bees, 
and the foul air will pass out of a 
large entrance.—G. L. TINKER. 

I have often wished that without 
trouble I could elevate all the bees a 
little above the usual position. If as 
well protected I cannot see any dan- 
ger in following the above sugges- 
tion; while I can see possible good.— 
A. J. Cook. 

I do not think it would. I may be 
wrong, but I have tried just this ex- 


V.| periment and made a failure every 


time. Dead bees may settle to the 
bottom, but foul air will hardly do so. 
It hardly pays to experiment in win- 
tering, that is, te do so by leaving the 
old beaten track that has _ been 
traveled with comparative safety for 
many years.—J. E. PonD, JR. 


eo 


Wintering Bees in a Bee-House. 








Query, Ne. 129.—Would bees winter safely 


in a bee-house so constructed that each colony. 
would be enclosed in chaff-packing, the same asin | 


a chaff-hive, with arrangements to close the out- 
side entrance on the approach of cold weather, 
and give them ventilation from the inside where 
the wind cannot blow in upon the bees, even 


though the temperature mich: be neariy as low | 


inside the house as outside ?—Seymour, Wis. 


I think they would.—G. L. TINKER. 


I should prefer to leave them on the 
summer stand, where chaff packing is 
used.—G. M. DooLirr_Le. 

Theoretically it looks all right, but 
practically I think it has never been 
made a success.—C. C. MILLER. 

Low temperature is the demon 
that slays our bees. I should not like 
the plan suggested. We must keep 
the temperature up either by using a 
cellar, or by wise packing.—A.J.Cook. 

It would be very good for winter- 
ing, but we are opposed to a bee-house 
for summer manipulations. At any 
rate you should have it so arranged as 
to let the bees fly on warm winter 
days.—DADANT & Son. 

o one can tell with certainty. Bees 
winter with protection and without 
it. They are lost, too, under the 
same circumstances. It is one of 
those things that no one can tell, and 
experiments really prove nothing, for 
one season one plan works well, and 
fails the next. The best plan is to 
adopt the method that has most gen- 
erally proven safe, and stick to it.— J. 
E. Ponp, JR. 

I should prefer to have them out 





| where the snow would drift about the 
| hives, and where the sun could shine 
j}upon them at other times. Do not 
= bees inside of a cold repository ; 
|butif you do, keep its temperature 
up to 45°, or leave them out to get the 
advantages of out-door wintering.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


Convention Notices. 








2 The Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet in 
the Court House at Hagerstown, Md., on 
Oct. 21, 1885, at 10 a. m. D.A.PIKE,Pres. 





t= The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Western Lilinois, will meet at Ma- 
comb, Ills., on Thursday, Oct. 15, 1885. Let 
everybody come and have an enjoyable time. 
Good speakers are expected. 
J. G. Norton, Sec. 


2 The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association having accepted an 
invitation to meet with the Mercer County 
Board of Agriculture, of Trenton, N. J., 
will hold their semi-annual convention in 
| the Grand Jury Room of the Court House 
at Trenton, N. J..on Thursday and Friday, 
Nov. 5 and 6, 1885, at 10 a.m. A full attend- 
ance of the members is reqrvested. To all 
persons interested in our vocation, we ex- 
tend a cordial welcome. The committee of 
arrangements have secured hotel accommo- 
dations at reduced rates. 

Wo. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 
t@ The Western Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
| tion will hold its fourth annual meeting in 
Independence, Mo., on Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 15 and 16,1885. The Association will 
endeavor to make this the most interesting 
meeting yet held, and will spare no pains 
within its means to make it valuable to all. 
Several of our most prominent bee-keepers 
have signified their intention to be present. 
C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 





te The 4th semi-annual meeting of the 
Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at North Manchester, Ind., on 
Oct. 10, 1885, in the G. A. R. Hall, Union 
Block. First session at 10 a. m. All bee- 
| keepers are cordially invited to be present. 
| J.J. MARTIN, Sec. 


(2 On account of the great rain on Aug. 
| 29, the meeting of the Marshal! County Bee- 
| Keepers’ Association was postponed until 
| Saturday, Oct. 17, 1885, when a meeting will 





If the temperature in the cellar is | be held at the Court House in Marshalltown, 


HUTCHINSON. 


these circumstances | allowed to reach a low point, the hives | lowa. at 10:30 a.m. Subjects for discussion 
should certainly be protected.—W. Z. 


—*How to winter bees successfully,’’ and the 
“Care and Sale of Honey.” Bee-keepers of 


| adjoining counties invited. J.W.SANDERS. 


Reem ne Me 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest; 
O. southeast; and 9 southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 


ooo oo 


For the American Bee Journas 


Eight or Ten Frame Hives? 
JAMES HEDDON. 


Mr. Dadant, for some reason or 
other, entirely ignores my argument 
in favor of smaller brood-chambers, 
which is based upon the undeniable 
fact that the capital is invested in 
other than the queen. From the way 
in which Mr. D. speaks of the fertility 
of the queen, one would think that 
the way we became vested with bees 
was by the purchase of a queen, and 
the vender threw in the other “ fix- 
ings” to make up a —— honey 
outfit. The most of Mr. D’s article, 
on page 585, seems to me to be simply 
an aggregation of assertions. 


Regarding his statement that Eu- 
ropean apiarists are growing more in 
favor of large brood-chambers, I will 
say that I know but little about that. 
As faras this country is concerned, 
there has certainly been a steady 

rowth just the other way during the 
ast 20 years. It is true,as Mr. D. 
says, that I wish to have my brood- 
chambers come out almost destitute 
of honey when the gathering season 
isover for the year, and while Small 
contractable brood-chambers do not 
necessitate such a condition of the 
hives, they admit of a practical, 
speedy system of manipulation that 
will bring it about at the option of 
the bee-master. Such cannot be said 
of the large brood-chambers. 


Mr. D. mentions that with a large 
brood-chamber we need not feed so 
often in the spring. With my small 
ones I do not practice feeding in the 
spring at all. I find no need of it. 

e also says that ‘tat ail times the 
large brood-chamber is stronger and 
can better stand the ‘ ups and downs’ 
of the business.”” This does not prove 
to be the case. The greatest ‘‘down ” 
of the business is the dying of our 
colonies in winter with bee-diarrhea. 
It is the general experience, that very 
Hae ap ter colonies are more liable to 

ave that disease that those of average 
strength. Mr. Adam Grimm win- 
tered his bees as safely after he 
adopted the 8-frame hive. Mr. Bing- 
ham, with his little flat brood-cham- 
ber of a capacity of not more than 5 
or 6 Langstroth frames, is now among 
our most successful onesin wintering, 
and he winters his bees out-doors, at 





that. I find that it costs more to 
produce 100,000 bees in one hive with 
16 combs and one queen, than in two 
hives with 8 combs and 2 queens. 


All along Mr. Dadant says nothing 


~| for or against the small brood-cham- 


ber and * contraction system” as es- 
pecially applied to the production of 
comb honey. I suppose it is because 
he is aspecialist in the production of 
extracted honey, and thus has had 
little experience with it in producing 
comb honey. As regarding this, in 
connection with extracting, it is 
mostly summed up in a matter of 
convenience. Perhaps it makes little 
difference to the bees whether they 
have 24 combs in two stories or three, 
in which to breed, and store honey. I 
presume that one would notice no 
difference in the amount of bees and 
honey he would receive from the two 
plans ; but for comfort in handling, 
and compactness of the winter brood- 


|nest,I do not want my hives more 


than 8 combs wide. Nine ‘“ ranges” 
are as many as I wish, j 


Mr. D. says that with the large 
hives we ‘‘do not have to buy sugar to 
feed.” As before stated, neither do 
we who use small hives, unless we 
desire the change of diet, and when 
we doso make a change, we get the 
honey to more than pay for the syrup 
fed. Small brood-chambers and op- 
tional contraction do not discourage 
bees, causing them to gather and 
store any less honey; they only give 
the bee-master the power to operate 
in such a manner as to have it nearly 
all go into surplus comb honey when 
he so desires. 

The truth will surely come a. 
most, and I am rfectly confident 
that small brood-chambers, so ar- 
ranged as to admit of quick contrac- 
tion at the right time, will be uni- 
versally adopted in the near future. 
Messrs. Hutchinson, Bingham, Doo- 
little, and in fact nearly all of our 
most successful comb honey producers 
are now leading in this—the right 
direction. Should Mr. Dadant ever 
devote all his energies to honey pro- 
duction, and live where most of the 
surplus is white honey,I feel confi- 
dent that he would see that comb 
honey Chg: go was by far the most 
profitable for him, and then he would 
soon join us in the use of brood-cham- 
bers of a lesser capacity, and so ar- 
or. as to be quickly contracted at 
will. 

Dowagiac, 9 Mich. 


—__—_—____e << e < —— 


Western Maine Convention. 





The Western Maine Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held their semi-annual 
meeting at the residence of Pres. W. 
W. Dunham, North Paris, Maine, on 
Sept. 1 and 2,1885. The meeting was 
called to order by Pres. Dunham, the 
roll was called, and the report of the 
Secretary read and approved, after 
which questions in practical apicul- 
ture were discussed. 

The first, **‘ Whea to prepare colo- 
nies for winter,” called forth the fol- 
lowing discussion : 

Mr. Fuller: If I were running my 
apiary for extracted honey, and re- 





moving all the honey,I would feed 
my bees now so as not todisturb them 
after the nights become cool. I be- 
lieve in syrup for winter feed. I 
should not feed late enough to cause 
unnaturally late breeding, so as to 
have any bees go into winter quarters 
without having had a flight. 


Mr. Crawford: If feeding is neces- 
sary, it should be donein the latter 
part of September, or as soon as frost 
cuts off fall flowers. 

Wm. Sweet: I have fed a small 
colony all winter, causing them to 
breed and come out strong in the 
spring. I winter my beesin a shed 
packed with six inches of chaff. 

Mr. Goff: I believe in feeding early 
and keeping the colonies rearing 
brood as late as possible. 

Mr. Dunham: Locations differ. I 
should feed bees late in October. M 
oe honey-flow is from basswood, 

do not have enough after that to 
— up lively breeding. I generally 
feed syrup to stimulate my bees, made 
of two pounds of water to one pound 
of sugar, and not -later than October. 
I would feed all that was necessary 
to winter on, as rapidly as the bees 
would take it. 

Mr. Wellcome: I begin in August 
to prepare bees for winter. I leave 
the stores in, and consider it hard to 
give a rule, as seasons vary very 
much. 

W. Mason: I would not begin as 
early as August, if I used contracted 
brood-chambers. I should want all 
the young brood that August could 
give, so as not to go into winter 
quarters with a lot of worn-out bees. 

J.B. Mason: I would advocate re- 
ducing the brood-chamber to seven 
frames, on removing the sections, or 
there would be stores in too many 
frames if we allow the bees to use 
their own stores. I would begin with 
the first frosts to feed enough addi- 
tional stores to be sure the colony was 
well supplied, and would not have 
their stores on less than five or more 
than seven frames. 

Mr. Pike: Il want the stores in the 
hives by tthe middle of October. I 
always feed my bees in September. I 
have lost by feeding bees too late. I 
always winter my bees in the cellar. 

The question. ‘** What bees are best 
adapted to our climate?” elicited 
some discussion, the conclusion of 
which was that all had failed to dis- 
cover any difference in the races of 
bees, in that respect. 

The President, in answer to the 
question, “ Is it better to feed honey 
or syrup ?” said that honey was un- 
doubtedly better, but asa matter of 
economy, he should feed syrup. Also 
in answer to a question as to how he 
kept colonies from swarming but 
once, he replied that he cut from the 
frames all but one queen-cell, and thus 
prevented it. 

* The afternoon session closed with 
an essay on ‘“‘Showing our Products 
at the State Fair,” by J. B. Mason. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session commenced at 
7:30, the President calling attention to 
Mr. Mason’s essay, and for remarks 
regarding exhibits at the State Fair. 
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Mr. Mason: lam much interested 
in this exhibit. I promised to fill one 
wing of the building. We all ought 
to exhibit and make this department 
interesting. Ihope that all will make 
some kind of an exhibit. 


Mr. Fuller considered it a hard mat- 
ter to arouse enthusiasm. It was not 
the premium but the advertisement 
that would be a benefit to all pro- 
ducers of honey. 

Mr. Mason: Several have pledged 
themselves to make an exhibit. Last 
year we had a committee to confer 
with the managers of the State Fair, 
but as we could not promise exhibits, 
we did not get an increase on the 
premium list. We must promise to 
exhibit, and turn out with our pro- 
ducts, in order to increase an interest, 
advertise our business, and benefit 
both ourselves and the State. 


Mr. Wellcome: I think it a pity 
that a pursuit like bee-keeping should 
go unrepresented. It has _ been 
greatly neglected at our Fairs, and it 
is incumbent upon us to awaken an 
interest. We should manifest the 
same enthusiasm as is shown in other 
departments of agriculture. 


The question, “* How many bees is 
it best to rearfor a colony to be placed 
in winter quarters,” was next dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Mason: A colony might be too 
large. I usually do not have so good 
success With an unusually large col- 
ony. Insuch cases I would divide it 
or else take some of the surplus bees 
to build up small colonies. The ques- 
tion is whether an overcrowded col- 
ony will do better than a medium six 
or seven frame colony. I do not wish 
to be understood as advocating small 
colonies, but good, fair colonies in- 
stead of overcrowded ones. 


Mr. Crawford: It is important to 
know that we havea young, prolific 
queen to get young bees for winter. 

‘“How much should a colony be fed 
to properly stimulate breeding in the 
spring ?” 

Mr. Dunham: A colony ought to be 
fed liberally. We miss it by feeding 
too little. It is said an ounce a day is 
as good as more. 

Mr. Mason: If stores are plenty in 
a hive, I would feed both at morning 
and evening, one ounce to keep the 
queen laying. It would not be ad- 
visable to feed in the morning if any 
honey is coming in. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 a. m. on the 
next day. 


SECOND DAY. 


The first in order was an essay by 
Mr. L. F. Abbott, of the Lewiston 
Journal, on ‘* Marketing Honey,” 
which was read by the President. 


Tais essay called out a lively dis- 
cussion regarding the size of honey- 
pocnges, especially extracted honey. 
tseemed to be the prevailing idea 
that honey should be put in such 
shape that it could be retailed for 
even change, many expressing their 
belief that a 25-cent package was one 
best calculated to sell on the open 
market. Nearly all who had used 
fruit-jars find it difficult to get pay 
for the jars also. 





Mr. Dunham believed in exact 
pound packages, not counting the 
weight or value of the glass or box 
enclosing the same, and charging for 
the boxing, glassing, etc., extra. He 
would weigh each package of comb 
honey and mark it eer f 

Mr. Mason: That might do to re- 
tail to home customers, but the case 
awe be much different in the mar- 

et. 

In answer to the question of 
how much honey shoulda colony have 
to winter safely, Mr. Mason said, 
‘Twenty pounds, at least.” 

‘* How shall we estimate the amount 
of stores in a hive at the commence- 
mentof winter ?” 

Mr. Dunham: A full frame of honey 
weighs about eight pounds. Taking 
that as a basis, use judgment on the 
amount in the hive, and feed addi- 
tional syrup, enough to make sure of 
plenty of stores. 

** Is it advisable to remove from the 
hive those frames containing pollen, 
(such as are nearly full), on putting 
bees into winter quarters ?” 

Mr. Mason: I remove all that are 
full or nearly so, and return them in 
the spring. If short of stores, a col- 
ony might use too much pollen. I 
would consider it safer to remove 
such combs. I have found combs 
— filled with pollen, havin 

oney stored over the pollen, an 
sealed. I would not consider this 
good winter food. 

The habits of the colony during 
winter were discussed at some length, 
nearly all giving more or less ex- 
perience in winter work. Many in- 
teresting — were evolved during 
visits to the extensive apiary of Mr. 
Dunham. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Association are due Mr. Dunham and 
family for their generous hospitality. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet on the first Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday in May, 1886, at the residence 
of Mr. J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, 
Maine. 





-_> 


For the American Bee Journal 
Small Hives vs. Large Hives. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





The following is a portion of an 
article prepared by me for the Oultiva- 
tor, giving my views on the topic of 
‘** Large and Small Hives :” 


How Soap cong d most bee-keepers 
cling to the idea that their profits are 
increased in proportion to the in- 
creased yield per hive, or colony! Sue- 
cess does not depend on large yields 
per colony, but on securing the largest 
possible quantity of honey, in the 
aggregate, with the least possible ex- 
penditure of capital and labor. The 
question is something like this: Here 
is an area covered with honey-produc- 
ing plants—how shall we gather this 
honey so as to exhaust the field, with 
the least expenditure of capital and 
labor? It is not. how shall we secure 
the most honey per hive ?—as if we 
were limited as to the number of hives 


we should use, for we can use as few, 
or as many, as we like; it is of no 
practical importance whether it is 
stored in ten hives or a hundred. 


If queens cost a good round sum, 
there would be some excuse for large 
hives, or rather, large brood-nests ; 
and queens would, to a certain ex- 
tent, be valuable in proportion to their 
prolificacy. Of course when we rear 
eng for the market they cost some- 
thing, as colonies are employed in 
building cells, others are broken up 
into nuclei in which tokeep the youn 
queens until they are fecundated an 
~— to lay. Considerable time has 
to be spent in attending to the busi- 
ness ; and there are expenses for ship- 
ping-cages, postage, advertising, etc., 
all of which make queens cost some- 
thing when they are reared to sell, 
But in an apiary run for honey, in 
which the bees are allowed to swarm 
and rear their own queens, the cost 
of a — is practically yf 
while hives, combs and fixtures do 
cost something, and it is that they 
may be all employed, that we reduce 
the size of the hives to such capacity 
that the average queen will keep it 
full of brood. 

r. Dadant says, and truthfully too, 
that when large hives are employed 
the bees are less apt to swarm. But if 
they do swarm, we hive them, and it 
takes no more combs or hive-room, 
to accommodate them, than it would 
had they remained in the old hive, 
and the bees will store just as much 
honey in the new hive as in the old. 
In fact, many bee-keepers say that 
more honey is secured when the bees 
are allowed to swarm at least once. 
When this idea was advanced—that 
queens cost nothing — Mr. Dadant 
said that they ‘‘cost the colony 30 
days without breeding.” Mr. Dadant 
seems to forget that the old queen is 
laying, and that breeding is going on 
in the new colony, to an extent equal 
to what would have been done in the 
old colony had it not swarmed. He 
has also exaggerated the time thata 
colony is queenless, when it swarms. 
It usually has a laying queen in 18 
days after it swarms; and, with the 
Heddon method of preventing after- 
swarming, all the laboring workers 
are drawn from the old hive to the 
new at the seventh day after swarm- 
ing; hence, the bees are leftso weak 
in numbers as to be able to care for 
but little brood if they had a queen. 
For a few days before a swarm issues, 
the queen does not lay at her maxi- 
mum rate, and it is possible that Mr. 
Dadant includes this time in making 
up the * thirty days.” 

Mr. Dadant also objects to reduc- 
ing the brood-nest to five frames when 
hiving swarms. saying: ‘* Indeed, it 
looks as if he (Mr. Heddon) thought 
the less bees we have the better.”” He 
seems to forget that we have eight 
frames at the beginning of the honey 
harvest, when the production of bees 
is important. We need bees when 
there is honey to gather: after the 
honey harvest is over we do not care 
forthem; then they are consumers, 
not producers. Having bees at the 





right time is one grand secret of suc- 
cess: and. having gotten the bees, 
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another secret is to get them to gather 
honey and store it in the most mark- 
etable shape ; and this we do by con- 
tracting the brood-nest and compel- 
ling the bees to store the honey in 
the sections. 

Another writer says that he has 
contracted his hives, but the queens 
will not occupy the two outside 
combs, even if the brood-nest is re- 
duced in size to only three combs. I 
think his management is at fault 
somewhere; I have never seen any 
such results in the three ’ aoe that I 
have practiced this method. 

When working for extracted honey, 
large brood-nests. or hives, are not so 
undesirable as when producing comb 
honey, as the honey can be extracted 
from the brood-nest. 

Rogersville, é Mich. 


-_——e 


For the American Bee Journal 


St. Joseph, Mo., Convention. 


An adjourned meeting was held at 
St. Joseph, Mo.. on Friday, Sept. 25, 
1885, at 2:30 p. m. 

A permanent Society was organized, 
by the adoption of a constitution and 
by-laws, to be known as the “Saint 
Joseph Inter-State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation.’’ Officers were elected as 
follows for the ensuing year : 


Pres., Ernst Schuinan, of Brecken- 
ridge, Mo.; Vice-Presidents, G. D. 
Parker and Robert Corbett; Secre- 
tary, E. T. Abbott, Superintendent of 
the **St. Joseph Apiary ;”’ and Treas- 
urer, Dr. J. L. Ellingwood, of Saint 
Joseph. 

The following paid the annual fee 
of $1, und became members of the 
Society: E. T. Abbott, L. G. Purvis, 
T. B. Nichol, John C. Stewart, G. B. 
McArthur, Rev. A. F. Abbott, F. G. 
Hopkins, Jas. A. Matney, D. G. Par- 
ker, E. Eastman, J. L. Ellingwood, 
and Ernst Schuman. 

After the election of officers there 
was some interesting discussion of ya- 
rious questions relating to bee-culture, 
and then the convention adjourned 
to meet on the second Thursday in 
April, 1886. 

All persons interested jin bees are 
invited to apply to the Secretary for a 
copy of the constitution, and become 
members of the Association. 

E. T. Apporr, Sec. 


American Apiculturist. 


Italian Bees, Robbing, etc. 


REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





When the Italian bees came to this 
country they brought with them this 
character, from the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch: ‘* They are more disposed to 
rob than common bees, and more 
courageous and active in _ self-de- 
fense.’”’ Experience soon convinced 
me that while Berlepsch was right in 
the second of these two assertions, 
he was entirely in error as to the first. 

t me give some facts: 

On one occasion I was examining a 
colony of bees, when a visitor was 
announced. Intending to returnina 
few moments, I left the hive open 





while several combs were —s 
against it on the outside. I forgot al 
about this hive until my visitor asked 
if there was not robbing going on in 
my apiary. We went at once to the 
neglected hive, which was now sur- 
rounded by thousands of robbers. 
The bees on the combs which were 
outside were vainly striving to pro- 
tect them, while the robbers were 
literally swarming upon them and 
forcing their way into the exposed 
hive. Many were killed; but we all 
know that under such circumstances 
this makes no difference. Putting 
back the exposed combs, thereby 
shaking off the bees, and replacing 
the cover of the hive, but leaving the 
whole front entrance open, we watch- 
ed the result. Ina few moments the 
bees had their line of battle spread 
over all the alighting-board extending 
down from the floor of the portico 
quite tothe ground. The dying and 
the dead were dragged out in large 
numbers. Every robber that dared 
to alight where this line of embattled 
Italians was formed, was attacked, 
and if he could not pull away, was 
y reer killed. ‘lhe robbers soon un- 
erstand the changed condition of 
affairs, and in less than half an hour 
the attack is over. 


Under such circumstances I never 
contract the entrance. It annoys the 
bees by making their hive too hot, 
and with Italian bees it is a useless 

recaution. When such robbing as I 
1ave described, sets in, it is amusing 
to see the robbers, when fairly beaten 
off, spread themselves everywhere 
over the apiary. Whereverthey have 
tasted a drop of honey that they have 
not gathered from the fields, there 
they are hoping to find more, and if 
there is a colony or nucleus from 
which they have stolen anything, 
they are there too. In short, every 
colony, large or small, is put to the 
proof, and their ability to defend 
their stores fully tested, but it is al- 
most impossible to rob, when it is in 

ood heart even a small nucleus of 

talian bees. 

Need I say to those who have had 
much experience with black bees, 
what would have been the fate of this 
colony if it had been of that race, or 
how much a whole apiary of such 
hees would have been demoralized by 
such an occurrence ? 


Let me now relate something which 
took place about two weeks ago. In 
examining a very strong colony which 
had only a slight touch of Italian 
blood, robbers soon made their ap- 

earance, and the hive was closed 

efore the queen could be removed. 
I say closed, but the upper cover had 
not been properly adjusted ; there was 
quite a corner left open. Attracted 
by the roar of bees, I found that this 
large colony was being robbed. The 
cowardly black blood had not proved 
equal to the emergency. When the 
cover was shut tight, there was no 
line of battle formed, resistance had 
ceased, and it was necessary to close 
the entrance, cover the whole hive 
with wet cloths, etc., in order to save 
it. Of course the robbers fell upon 
the other colonies, several of which 
were quite weak. Someof these were 





pure Italians, and the others had 
enough of that blood to make such a 
tierce resistance that the robbers were 
soon beaten off. They had tasted 
stolen sweets, they were crazy with 
excitement, and yet they could not 
rob another hive ! 

If only a few of these colonies are 
in, or near to a large apiary of Italian 
bees, one will ever find them on hand 
when there is any chance of stealing, 
and at times when scarcely an Italian 
gives any annoyance. 

Ido not deny that there are a few 
points in which black bees have 
superior merits, but their eagerness 
to rob when forage is even a little 
scarce, and their deficiency in pluck, 
by which they are so often ruined, 
where the yellow races would not be 
severely injured, are, with me, sufli- 
cient reasons for discarding them. 

Oxford, ? O., August, 1885. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee and Honey Show at London,Ont. 





WM. H. WESTON. 





The Provincial and Dominion ex- 
hibition of Canada has just been held, 
at London, Ont,, and the show of 
honey and apiarian supplies was very 
good. There was amuch larger num- 
ber of entries this year than last, and 
the space appointed for such goods 
was much too small, so much so that 
a large quantity had to be shipped to 
Toronto, Ont., for exhibition there. 

The show of extracted honey was 
good, the quality being first-class, but 
there was a sample shown that was so 
white that it looked as if it had been 
adulterated in some way, although it 
was shown against some of the finest 
basswood honey. The show of comb 
honey was not so large as_ usual, 
owing to the wet weather and other 
causes, I presume. A short account 
of some of the most important ex- 
hibits, as they appeared in the Honey 
Hall will, no doubt, be interesting to 
many. They were as follows: 


Mr. John Rudd, of London, made 
the finest display of apiarian supplies 
in the building, comprising everything 
used in modern bee-keeping, from the 
extractor down to the drone-trap, not 
forgetting to include the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. He has a very handy 
way of selling honey by cutting a one- 
pound section in six pieces and serv- 
ing it to customers on a sauce-plate. 
allowing customers to sample it for a 
consideration. Mrs. Rudd says tliat 
she has sold nearly all the honey she 
had in stock. 

A good display of both comb and 
extracted honey was made by Mr. D. 
P. Campbell, of. Parkhill, Ont. His 
inioney was in good form for shipping. 

Mr. R. H. Smith, of Ealing, was 
another exhibitor. He secured the 
first — for comb honey. He said 
that he secured a very small quantity 
of comb honey this year, but what he 
did get was of good ape yb and it 
was taken fromacolony of black bees. 
Mr. Smith showed a queen-nursery for 
the Jones’ bive. 

Mr. J. W. Wheally’s exhibit, of 
Lakeside, attracted the attention of 
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the many visitors with avery tasty 
show, and his ds were in splendid 
condition for shipping. He showed 
both comb and extracted honey. Mr. 
Jos. Aches, of Amiens, had, as usual, 
a grand display of both comb and ex- 
tracted honey, and also queens, al- 
though the weather was so cold that 
it was not advisable to bring a large 
collection. 

There was also some very fine ex- 
tracted honey exhibited by Mrs. F. 
Lingard, of Mitchell. A number of 
other exhibitors showed honey, but 
not in good shape, and the honey was 
not placed with the rest of the ex- 
hibits. 

London, Ont. 


-_-—— + « ——---- 


Indiana Farmer. 
Preparing Bees for Winter. 
F. L. DOUGHERTY. 


The question of safe wintering of 
bees 1s probably the most important 
subject among bee-keepers, and is 
less understood than any other part 
of the business. Thereare many who 
winter their bees very successfully, 
but their plan in other hands or in 
different localities makes utter fail- 
ures. Again the same plan may be 
followed year after year with perfect 
success, when from some unknown 
difference it proves valueless. There 
are, however, some general features 
in connection with safety on which 
most all agree. 


The amount of stores necessary for 
the safe wintering of an ordinary 
‘eolony of bees should not be less than 
25 pounds. Some will consume less 
than others ; all will consume less, or 
more, according to the condition of 
the winter weather and its duration. 
The quality of the stores on which 
they are to subsist has much to do 
with the probable outcome in the 
spring. 

Another feature,and one which I 
consider of the greatest importance, 
is the age of the bees which are to 
form the winter cluster. I think 
there can be no mistake but that the 
life of the bee is governed entirely by 
the amount of work done, and not by 
the time consumed in doing it. In 
localities where no fall honey is pro- 
duced, bees that hatched during the 
latter part of June and through July, 
have but little work to perform, and 
will last until the latter part of De- 
cember. No fall honey coming in, 
but few young bees are reared, which 
at the death of the older ones, leaves 
the cluster too weak to withstand the 
winter. On the other hand, gather- 
ing a good crop of fall honey soon 
exhausts the old bees, but the flow of 
honey induces brood-rearing, which 
will leave the winter cluster composed 
almost entirely of young bees, which, 
with other favorable conditions, al- 
most insures safe wintering. 

I consider protection from damp- 
ness more necessary than from the 
severe cold, as the first condition en- 
ables them to resist the latter. There 
isa moist vapor constantly arising 
from the cluster. I have seen this 
carried to such an extentas to com- 





pletely enclose the cluster ina crust 
of ice. y experience leads me to 
believe that the escape or absorption 
of this moisture is an important 
necessity, and for this purpose I find 
nothing better than forest leaves, 
with which to pack the second stories 
of hives. Cloths that have been in 
use on the hives for any length of 
time become so propolized as to be 
impervious to water, and consequently 
I provide an opening to the leaves by 
turning back one corner of the cloth, 
but stop any direct upward ventila- 
tion by packing the leaves over the 
opening. In former years, much 
more so than now, it was my practice 
to reduce the size of the brood-cham- 
ber by the use of division-boards, but 
Ido not consider this of any great 
importance except in the case of very 
small clusters. By a consumption of 
the stores on which the bees are 
clustered, it becomes necessary for 
the cluster to change position on the 
combs, and provision for this change 
must be made by allowing space for 
the bees to pass from one frame to 
another. The best point for this is 
directly over the cluster, and I provide 
this there by laying short sticks 
across the framesin such a manner 
as to —— the cloth from settling 
down on the top-bars of the frames. 


Unhealthy stores are gathered at 
times by the bees in the vicinity of 
cider-mills and like places. I see the 
recommendation frequently given to 
throw this out of the combs with the 
extractor; but I much prefer feeding 
additional stores of syrup made from 
good sugar; this will neutralize the 
poisonous effect of the juices gath- 
ee frosted plants or decayed 
ruit. . 


Indianapolis,© Ind. 


+ -<& ee - —___——_—_- 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Notes on the Ontario Convention. 
BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


In point of attendance the recent 
Ontario Bee- Keepers’ Convention was 
almost a failure. There was a quorum 
present at every session, but many 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
This may easily be accounted for, 
without suspecting any decline of in- 
terest in apiculture. In the first place, 
two great exhibitions were in progress 
during the week in which the con- 
vention was held—the Provincial, at 
London, and the Industrial, at To- 
ronto. The former lasted but a week, 
the latter two weeks. Manifestly the 
bee-keepers should have been called 
together during the second week of 
the Toronto Fair. ‘* Somebody blun- 
dered ” in fixing on atime when the 
interest and attendance could not fail 
to be divided. Then,in the second 
place, the notice given was insuffi- 
cient. It was published only in the 
Canadian bee-paper and in the Rural 
Canadian. The officials will do well 
to ** make a note on’t,” and take care 
that these mistakes are not repeated 
another year. 


Whatever may have been the short- 


comings of the convention, the exhibi- | 


tion of honey and bee-keeping "9- 
uisites was a brilliant success. To 
those who saw the show two years 
ago, when the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society met in Toronto, it 
will be enough to say that the recent 
display was a far better one than that 
then witnessed. For the information 
of others,a few particulars may be 
given as follows: 


The spacious honey-building was 
entirely too small for the exhibits. 
There were complaints that the space 
at command was not evenly allotted. 
Be this as it may,it was to be re- 
gretted that some were crowded into 
a corner, who had the wherewith to 
have occupied large room to excellent 
advantage. This was especially the 
case with Mr. J. B. Hall, of Wood 
istock, our chief producer of comb 
honey, and, in all respects, a first- 
| class apiarist. He was cooped up in 
|a narrow, inconvenient place, where 
it was impossible for him to do him- 
self justice. If this could not be 
—. it was, to say the least, very 
unfortunate. It is with some people 
at exhibitions as it is aboard railroad 
cars—they are not willing to divide 
fairly with their neighbors. 


On entering the honey-building, 
two gigantic pyramids met the view, 
| made up of different-sized vessels and 
| packages filled with the toothsome 
| delicacy. Along the walls were kegs, 

large cans, and cases, topped off with 

the smaller and more fanciful parcels 
down to little tins containing only a 
couple of mouthfuls of honey. De- 
pending from the ceiling were pictures 
of the principal honey-producing 
plants of this and_ other countries—to 
the number of about 300. Of these 
over 100 were entirely different varie- 
ties. Several uni-comb glass cases 
were placed here and there to enable 
visitors to see the bees and their 
queens. There was a large array of 
bee-keepers’ requisites, including ex- 
tractors, comb foundation, smokers, 
perforated-zinc, wire gauze, drone- 
traps, queen-cages, reversible frames, 
feeders, veils, and, last but not least, 
bee-books. Outside, there were hives, 
bee-tents, winter bee-houses, and 
various other “* fixins.” 


The prize-list was unusually large 
and liberal, and the directors of the 
Industrial Exhibition deserve much 
praise for the encouragement given 
to this important industry. Mr. D 
A. Jones gained some 20 prizes; Mr. 
| J. B. Hall about half that number ; 
| E. L. Goold & Co. the same; while 
the names of D. Rainer, Will Ellis, 
W. Goodyear, J. F. Ross, Granger & 
Duke, Jacob Spence, and others, 
figured honorably on the list. The 
judges did their work patiently and 
faithfully, but some of the prizes 
should have been adjudged by the 
test of best results. As examples, may 
be mentioned: ‘* Method of — 
ithe largest yield of surplus comb 
‘honey ;” * best system of manipulat- 
| ing sections ;” ** method of wintering 
| bees out-doors in any kind of hive.” 
The bee-keepers’ diary, cash account, 
/and annual stock-taking furnish the 
'proper data for these and similar 
awards. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Wintering Bees, etc. 


30—WM. H. BALCH, (31—81). 

The middle of October, 1884, found 
me with a part of my bees short of 
honey, but with plenty of pollen. 
Well knowing what would be the re- 
sult, from sad experience in former 
years, and the season being near its 
close, and also remembering the oft- 
repeated caution from the bee-frater- 
nity, ** Honey or syrup must be sealed 


benefit in wintering,” it may easily 
be imagined that I was in something 
of a dilemma. Twenty hives were 
weighed and found wanting—aver- 
aging about 15 pounds of stores in 
each hive; this being composed of 
from 4 to 4 pollen. In my reason- 
ing Icameto these conclusions: 1. 
The stores in these hives are just 
what are needed when brood-rearing 
commences in the early spring. 2. 
The brood-nest should not be dis- 
turbed so late in the season, as I had 
found that handling bees late in the 
season often causes their death before 
warm weather comes. There was no 
surer remedy than to cover up those 
stores with something, and I thought 
that ** something”? must be feed of a 
nature not to induce brood-rearing. 
Having never had to feed in the fall, 
I was ignorant in real practice of pre- 
paring food, but concluded to feed a 
— of them according to Mr. Doo- 
ittle’s plan of mixing two parts of 
granulated sugar with one of water; 
and the remainder according to Mr. 
Root’s method—three parts of sugar 
to one of water. 

Time, with me, is money; sol rea- 
soned thus: What object is there in 
boiling the syrup and taking the 
chances of scorching it? it had been 
boiled when made into sugar. I 
measured the water (what I could 
conveniently handle at one time in 
my extractor), heated it to the boil- 
ing point, put it into the extractor 
with the-—sugar, stirred it until the 
sugar was dissolved. and then while 
it was yet warm,I fed it. Not hav- 
ing feeders, I raised the front,end of 
the hives, the bottom-boards being 
high enough to contain what feed 
was necessary for the required amount 
that was to make each hive have 30 
pounds of stores exclusive of hive 
and bees. In from 24 to 36 hours it 
was all taken up. 

Two weeks afterward, or about 
Nov. 1, 1 placed a part of those so pre- 
pared, in the cellar,and apart were 
prepared as follows: I duga trench 
in the earth, the ground being 
gravelly, such as water never stands 
on. This trench was 15 inches deep 
and one foot wider than the length of 
two hives. Sticks were placed cross- 
wise, then narrow buards lengthwise, 
the hives being placed on in a double 
row, back to back, the rows being 5 or 
6 inches apart to prevent one colony 
from crawling into the hive of 
another, as is often the case, and 
sometimes several will crawl together 
and perish for want of sufficient food. 


After placing the hives in proper | more explicit in our descriptions, for 
position, a stout pole was placed two'I have found that some very small 


; . | were in fair condition, an 
over by the bees in order to be of real | 








feet above the hives, and held by sup- 
porters. Then sticks and boards were 
cut toa proper length and placed on 
the ground and leaned against this 
ridge-pole. These were covered with 
straw, and the whole covered with 
earth one foot deep at the bottom and 
6 inches at the top. 

Now for the results: There was 
but little difference between those in 
the clamps and those in the cellar, 
the favor being with those in the 
cellar. All were alive. Those fed on 
two parts sugar and one part water | 
those fed 
on three parts sugar and one part 
water were just a-booming. The re- 
mainder (21 in number) of my apiary 
had plenty of this poor stuff to winter 
on, and that were not fed, were care- 
fully prepared in a way with which lI 
have had the best success in former 
years, much better than with cellar- 
wintering. They commenced to breed 
in January, and the consequences 
were that one-third were dead with a 
large amount of brood, some havin 
six frames with brood, three starved, 
and the rest had plenty of stores. All 
of this latter class were in hives con- 
taining 13 Langstroth frames. ‘The 
remaining two-thirds just pulled 
through, not being worth half-price. 


EXPLICITNESS IN DESCRIPTIONS. 


On page 602, Mr. R. 8S. Torrey has 

iven his method of wintering bees ; 

ut like many of us he failed to give 
some important points. Hesays: ‘I 
take all their honey from their sides 
and place it immediately over them, 
in the top of the hive, putting all the 
empty combs in the lower part of the 
hive for the bees to cluster upon.” 
This is a very good plan, indeed, but 
he does not say whether he uses a 2- 
story hive, nor whether he produces 
extracted or comb honey. If he pro- 
duces comb honey, he must get it on 
top of a 2-story hive, or else he would 
not have empty boxes to put below, 
as the idea is conyeyed that the hive 
is full of frames above and below; if 
not, he should have stated what was 
to be done with the empty space on 
either side of the bees after taking 
out the honey. 


Again, he says: “I then makea 
whole box without top or bottom and 
set it over the hive, the box being 
large enough to leave 3 or 4 inches of 
space between the outside of the hive 
and the inside of the box.” Now, 
mark you, he says a whole box placed 
over the hive, and this to be tilled 
with sawdust, as he considers that the 
best packing-material. Of course the 
idea is conclusive that the bees are 
shut in with this outer shell, and the 
packing around the hive,as there is 
not one word about an entrance in the 
whole box without a cover. 


Writing in such a general manner 
as the above, is more liable to do the 
beginner more harm than good. I 
simply call attention to this because 
of the fact that the majority of us 
who write do it for the benefit of the 
inexperienced, hoping, by our ex- 
periences, to benefit them in the art 
of bee-keeping. Let us strive to be 





things—some things which, unless 

seen by a close observer, would be 

passed unnoticed—are the real secrets 

of success in the art of apiculture. 
Oran,© N.Y 





Prairie Farmer. 


Honey Gathered from Corn. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 





There has been considerable dis- 

cussion among bee-keepers relative 
to the merits of corn as a honey-pro- 
ducing plant. This morning (July -. 
my attention was called to a patch o 
sweet-corn, and, on investigating, I 
found from one to seven bees at work 
on every hill. Some of the corn is in 
tassel, while more of it is quite simall, 
owing to a failure of seed to come up, 
and having had to be replanted sey- 
eral times. Bees were working upon 
it all alike, and where it was te bisoen 
it was not the place of attraction, but 
the arils of the leaves close up to the 
stalk. If it had been water that they 
were seeking, they could have gath- 
ered it in abundance upon the leaves, 
as they were dripping with dew ; and 
if pollen had been the object sought, 
the full-blown tassels would have 
been visited. I have noticed this 
phenomenon several times, and from 
observations conclude that, when the 
electric conditions are suitable, nectar 
is secreted from the stalks during the 
night, and runs down to the arils of 
the leaves where it finds a receptacle, 
and is appropriated by the bees. I 
have never had an opportunity to ob- 
serve whether common field-corn 
yields this nectar or not. 
_ Bees are very irritable when there 
isno honey to be gathered, and are 
ever on the alert to discover it. Yes- 
terday | was amused by their awk- 
wark flight, in descending the chim- 
ney of the honey-house, and I had to 
paste paper over the stove-pipe hole 
to keep them out. 

Kerosene rubbed on the hive-en- 
trances will soon put to flight robbers 
that are seeking an entrance. 

Peoria,© Llls.. 


ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Season, Wintering, etc. 


B. NOVICE. 








Last spring I bought 2 colonies of 
hybrid bees in Eclectic hives, and al- 
ready they have more than paid me 
for my investment. At present I 
have three strong colonies, all hard 
at work on the goldenrod and fringed 
gentian. Notwithstanding the sum- 
mer has been wet and short—we have 
had no summer weather here since 
about Aug. 25—the bees have stored 
60 pounds of comb honey, besides lay- 
ing up their winter stores. I can 
easily dispose of all my honey for 20 
cents per pound, and thus clear a 
me percentage on my investment. 

esides this, it has been a very great 
age to me to manage them, as it 
1as doubtless been their pleasure to 
manage me, on several occasions. 

Twoof my neighbors are in the bee- 
business, one having 20 colonies and 
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the other 12, and I have had the bene- 
fit of their experience. Both of them 
winter their bees without loss, Mr. B. 
using the chaff-cushions, while Mr. 
R. uses a plan of his own, which, be- 
cause itis less trouble and cheaper, 
Iam goingtotry. He nails together 
four pieces of wood, each one inch 
thick and two inches wide, and tacks 
on this frame, for a bottom, a coarse 
cloth like that made to hold corn or 
oats. This cloth-bottomed box is 
filled with @ry sawdust. To enable 
the bees to get at their honey, a thin 
stick is laid on top of the brood-frames 
at right angles to the openings, and 
over it is placed a coarse cloth which 
covers all the openings except im- 
mediately on each side of the stick. 
The box is then placed on the frames, 
and after the cap is put on,the bees 
are ready for the winter’s cold. Mr. 
R. leaves his hives on the summer 
stands, and has never lost a colony by 
this plan. 

Blauveltville,o N. Y., Sept. 28,1885. 


For the American Bee Journal 
Characteristics of Syrian Bees. 








8—J. SINGLETON, (90). 





The article on page 568, from the 
Journal of Horticulture, is calculated 
to mislead those who have had no ex- 
perience with Syrian bees. If the 
writer had said that that colony of 
Syrian bees was unmanageable, in- 
stead of stigmatizing all Syrians as 
— he would have been nearer 
right. 

have had considerable experience 
with Syrians during the last three 
years, and must say that [ prefer 
them to any Italians I have ever had, 
and I have purchased queens from 
most of our best breeders. I like 
them so well that I have this year 
reared three-fourths of my queens 
from that strain, and re-queened that 
pa gr wane of my apiary of 90 colonies 
with them. I have repeatedly han- 
dled them without smoke,as readily as 
the quietest Italians; a thing I cannot 
do with blacks. They are more ener- 
getic, and more ready to enter the 
surplus apartments than the Italians; 
they are hardier, stand the winter 
better, breed later in the fall, and 
breed up more quickly in the spring ; 
besides, they cap their honey whiter— 
more like the blacks. 

The queens are large, beautifully 
striped, and very prolific. I prefer to 
have them mated with Italian drones, 
as the bees are quieter on the combs 
and not so nervous, although in their 
purity they are better for that than 
the blacks; and as to their attacking 
anything or anybody, except in de- 
fense of their hives, I have never ex- 

rienced it, and so far as I have 

nown of them, they attend strictly 

to business. Myself and others have 
stood in front of their hive-entrance 
when they have been flying in and 
out in numbers, and we were not 
molested; whereas the same treat- 
ment with the blacks would cause 
them to sting with a vengeance. 

I belive that from the Syrian and 
Italian cross we shall ultimately pro- 





duce the “ coming bee ’— Apis Ameri- 
cana. Dr. Tinker is evidently of the 
same opinion. My Syrians and Syrio- 
Italians have worked wellin 2and 3 
stories of 14 Langstroth frames each, 
without showing any disposition to 
swarm, which is very different from 
the account given in the article re- 
ferred to. 
Cleveland, O., Sept. 24, 1884. 





Bees and Honey at Mich. State Fair. 


W. Z. Hutchinson and brother 
made a fine exhibit of the different 
races of bees under pet also a large 
exhibit of comb and extracted honey, 
The comb honey was packed in very 
neat shipping cases, containing 14 
one-pound sections ; the extracted in 
honey-jars, holding from five ounces 
to one pound, three different sizes ; 
and a good collection of bee-keeping 
implements, a case of bee-literature, 
bee-hives, etc. 

L. Taylor, Lapeer, exhibited 
a foundation machine, colony of Ital- 
ian bees (which received first pre- 
mium),a machine for making holes 
in frames for receiving wires, and two 
cases of comb honey. 

O. H. Townsend, Alamo, exhibited 
comb honey in shipping-cases, ex- 
tracted honey in jars, beeswax, etc. 

Mr. Rogers, of Lenawee Junction, 
and Frank Easton, of Hartford, each 
showed a case of comb honey; Miss 
Anna Cutting, of Clinton, two cases 
of comb honey. J. Ward showeda 
bee-hive and a feeder. McLain & 
Bro., of Aurora, Ills., exhibited an 
extra large bee-hive and a model for a 
bee-house ; C. Barkenbus, of Kalama- 
zoo, a honey-extractor; J. Vander- 
vort, of Laceyville, Pa., two ma- 
chines for making comb foundation. 
He received the first premium, as 
boa as at the Tri-State Fair at Toledo, 

io 

H. D. Cutting, of Clinton, exhibited 
a large collection of implements, 
honey extractor, comb-foundation 
machine, case of bee-literature, ex- 
tracted hogey, bee-hives, comb foun- 
dation, etc. 

The Bingham smoker and honey- 
knife received the first premium. 

Chas. Dadant & Son, of Hamilton, 
Ills., and J. Van Deusen & Sons, of 
a Brook, N. Y., each sent sam- 
se of comb foundation. James W. 

efft, of Collamer, N. Y., sent a bee- 
hive, with the request that it be pre- 
sented to Prof. Cook after the Fair. 

G. L. Tinker, of New Philadelphia, 
O., exhibited a bee-hive, queen-cage, 
and honey-sections; also a nucleus of 
Syro-Albino bees. 


—__-+ <<>> =< ——_—______ 








Convention Notices. 





= The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in the Pioneers’ Rooms 
in the State Capitol, at Lansing, Mich., at 9 
a. m., on Nov. 12, 1885. All who have bees 
or are interested in bee-culture, are invited 
to attend. E. N. Woon, Sec. 





Ge The next annual meeting of the 
Northern Michigan Bee-Keoper’s Associa- 
tion will be held. in the Council Rooms at 
Sheridan, Mich., on Oct. 22 and 23,1885. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all. 

F. A. PALMER, Sec. 


Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and piace of Meeting. 
Oct. 10.*-Wabash County, at N. Manchester, Ind. 
J.J. Martin, Sec., N. Manchester, Ind. 
Oct. 15, 16.—Western, at Independence, Mo. 
C. M. Crandall, Sec., independence. Mn. 
Oct. 15.— Progressive, at Macomb, IIIs. 
J. G. Norton, Sec., Macomb, Ills. 
Oct. 17.—Marshall Co., at Marshalltown, Lowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa 
Oct. 21.—Md., Va. & W. Va., at Hagerstown, Md 
D. A. Pike, Pres., 8mithshurg, Md. 
Oct. 22, 23.—Northern Michigan, at Sheridan, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 
Oct. 28, 29.—Central Illinois, at Jacksonville, Ills. 
Nov, 5, 6.—N. J. & Eastern, at Trenton, N. J. 
Ww. B. Treadwell, Sec., 16 Thomas 8t., N. Y. 
Nov. 12.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
E. N. Wood, Sec., N. Lansing, Mich. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, S8ec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec. 8-10.—Northwestern, at Detroit, Mich 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rozersville, Mich, 


a In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Good Results of the Season.—Fred 
Bechly, Searsboro,© Iowa, on Sept. 
29, 1885, says: 

I commenced the Spring of 1885 
with 8 very weak colonies, increased 
them to 23, and have obtained 900 
pounds of extracted honey. 





Good Honey-Gatherers.—Peter Bil- 
ling, Pawnee City,o. Neb., on Sept. 23, 
1885, writes : 

Bees have done fairly well this sea- 
son. I increased my apiary from 9 
weak colonies to 22 good ones, and 
will have about 350 pounds of comb 
honey. My bees are Italians, and are 
good honey-gatherers as well as beau- 
tiful to behold. 


Treatment of Bee-Stings.—Dr. G. 
L. Tinker, New Philadelphia,o- O., 
writes : 

On page 604, Mr. Thos. Gorsuch in- 
quires regarding the use of soda fora 
bee-sting in the eye. I think it would 
be of some benefit as well as the sub- 
sequent use of slippery-elm water. 





The solution should be ice cold, or as 
'cold as can be borne and frequently 
‘applied. The common baking soda 
| will not injure the eye if applied ina 
very weak solution of water. In all 
severe bee-stings a small tea-spoonful 
of soda dissolved in water and taken 
| internally, at once, is of benefit. For 
the vital depression, stagnation of the 
blood, or chill that takes place directly 
jafter receiving the stings, whisky in 
| hot sweetened water, should be taken, 
‘and for the great fever that generally 
\follows, belladonna, aconite an 
nitrate of potassa, together with the 
continued application of ice or ice- 
water to the affected parts. 


| 
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Queens Imported—by Mail.—J. D. 
Enas, Napa,+o Calif., writes : 

On Sept. 22 I received a queen from 
Mr. Benton, Germany, which was 
mailed on Sept. 3—19 days en route. 
The queen and bees were quiet, and 
upon opening the cage before a.win- | 
dow, the queen took wing. The cage | 
was dry and clean inside, with only 
three dead bees; the food was only 
about half consumed, and that left 
was in good condition. The cage had 
about one dozen brad-awl holes in one 
end, for ventilation. Over the top of 
the cage and at the bottom were two 
thicknesses of tissue paper, which the 
bees had partly gnawed through. I 
have succeeded in am! sending 
queens to Honolulu, H. I., by mail. 


Honey-Dew for Winter Stores.—D. 
A. Pike, Smithsburg,so Md., on Sept. 
16, 1885, says: 

Bees have done poorly in this 
locality. They have stored but very 
little surplus honey. They are in 
good condition to go into winter 
quarters, excepting that their stores 
are al] honey-dew. Now we will see | 
if honey-dew, or ‘* bug-juice ’ as some 
— bee-men call it, will kill our 

ees. 





Good Results. — W. C. 
Downer’s Grove, Ills., says: 


I commenced the season with 6 col- | 
onies, increased to 17, and obtained 
from them 700 pounds of oxtenaten| 
honey. I limited them to one swarm | 
each, and then increased by division. | 
I winter my bees inthe cellar, and | 
last winter I lost none. They are| 
now in good condition for winter. | 


Bees Leaving the Hive.—John Hurst, | 
Minooka, Lls., on Sept. 21, 1885, | 
says: 

Three weeks ago I had a swarm of | 
bees that came out, and as it wasa} 
small one, I returned it to the same | 
hive. The next morning it came out | 
again, and [ then took out all the| 
frames and found that the millers had | 
occupied two-thirds of them. I then | 
sprinkled the bees with water till | 
could clean out thehive. I ¢utall the 
millers out and put the bees in once 
more, and they came out again. They 
were out for four hours, when they 
returned themselves and commenced 
to work. Five days afterward I looked 
the frames over again to see what 

rogress they were making, and I 
ound that they had much new comb, 
but no brood in it, and there were no 
eggs to befound. I then looked for 
the queen, but I could not find her or | 
a single drone, and yesterday I took 
all the frames out, but no queen or 
drone was to be found in the hive, | 
and there was only abouta quart of | 
bees. One comb 1 found with young | 
brood capped, and the next frame) 
with uncapped brood. Will some) 
reader of the BEE JOURNAL tell how 
the brood came to be there, or where | 
the eggs came from? [ shall keep a} 
close watch on them, for I may learn | 
something from them. What will be| 
the best way to make them into a) 
strong colony for wintering ? ! 


Lyman, | 








The National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Addenbrooke, W., 
Allen, Ransom, 
Alley, Henry, 
Anderson, J. Lee, 
Anderson, Wm., 
Angell, C. 8., 
Asp.nwall, Jno., 
Babb, Enoch, 
Baldwin, B. T., 
Ball, Miss J. M. 
Barnes, Wm. M., 
Baxter, E. J., 
Bean, C. M. & W.L. 
Bernschein, Ernst, 
Besse, H., M. D., 
Billings, L. P. 
Billing, Peter 
Bitzer, Wm., 
Blanchard, O. C., 
Blount, C. N., 
Bohn, Gustav, 
Bray, Moses, 
Brickey, Peter, 
Brown, A. J., 
Buchanan, J. W. & Bro, 
Bucklew, J. A,, 
Burrell, H. D., 
Burton, L., 

Camp, (. A., 
Camp, G. W., 
Carder, A., 
Chapman, B., 
Chapman, J.. 
Cheney, H. H., 
Christian, P. J. 
Clarke, Rev. W. F., 
Clickenger, Earlle, 
Conniley, John T., 


| Cook, Prof. A. J., 


Cripe, Henry, 
Dadant, Chas., 
Dadant, ©. P., 
Darby, M. E.. 
Dayton, ©. W., 
Deadman, G. A., 
Decker, A. A., 
Decker, ©. K. 
Demaree, G. W., 
Dibbern, C. H & Son, 
Dickason, T. B., 
Didrickson, O., 
Dittmer. Gus, 
Dodge, U. E., 
Doolittie, G. M., 
Dorr, Dr. H R.. 
Downs, Robert, 
Drane, E., 
Dunham, P., 
Dunn, John, 
Eaglesfield, E. C., 
Eastwood, L., 
Edson, A. 8. 
Elwood, 8r., W. R., 
Falsoner, J., 
Feathers, Harvey, 
Flanagan, E. T., 
England, P. J., 
Enke, Wm.. 
Follett, Charles, 
Forbes, W. ¥., 
France, E. & Son, 
Freeborn, 8. L., 
Fulton, W. K., 
Funk, H. W., 
Furness, Dwight, 
Gander, A. M., 
Goodrich, A. 8., 
Green, Charles H., 
Greening, C. F., 
Greiner, G. C., 
Greiner, Friedemann, 
Gresh, Abel, 
Grimm, Christopher, 
Griswold, Fred, 
Harding, Benj., 
Harlens, J G., 
Harrison, 8S. H., 
Hart, F. M., 
Haskin. A. &., M. D., 
Hatch, C. A., 


Heddon, James, 
Hensley, J. P., 
Hettel, M., 
Hill, A. G., 
Hills, Mrs. H., 
Hilton, George E., 
Hobler, Geo., 
Hoke. Abe, 
Hollingsworth, C. M., 
Howard, J. B., 
Hoyle, George H., 
Huse, Wm. H., 
Hutchinson, W. Z., 
Hyne, James M., 
Iilinski, Dr. A. X., 
Isham, H. B., 
Jackson, Andrew, 
Jardine, Jas., 
Jones, George W.., 
Jones, Henry. 
Killough, J. M., 
King, D. N., 
King, T. Frank, 
oeppen, August 
Kruschke, H. O., 
Lammey, John, 


| Langstroth, Rev. L. L., 
| Lanning, John, 
| Lawton, B. W. 
| Le Roy, J. W., 
Lindsly, L. 
Ludkey, Charles, 
| Ludloff, K., 
Lyman, W.C., 
Lynch, Jno. C., 
Maddox, W. T., 


Margrave, J. W., 
Mason, Jus. B., 
Mattoon, Jas., 
McConnell, James, 
McCormick, Emery, 
McGee, Charles, 
McLees, 8., 
McNay, Frank, 
McNeill, James, 
Millard, D., 
Miller, B. J. & Co., 
Miller, Dr. C. C., 
| Miller, Henry, 

Is, L. D., 
| Minnich, F., 
| Minor, N. L., 
| Morse, William, 
| Muth, C. F., 
| Muth- Rasmussen, Wm., 
| Nelson, James A. 
| Newman, Alfred H., 





Newman,s8 M., 
Newman, Thomas G. 


| Ochsner, J. J., 
Osburn, A. W., 
Owens, J. J., 


Payn, W.N., 
Pennoyer, L. A., 
Perkins, Nelson, 
Peters, Geo. B., 
Peters, Jno., 

| Phelps, N. T., 
Pond, Jr.,J. B., 
Powell, E. W., 
Pray, G. L., 
Rainey, Jarvis, 
Raisch, H., 

| Reed, L., 

| Reed, L. G., 

Rey, John, 

Reppert, F., 

Reynolds, M. G., 

Richards, Wm., 

Roberts, Jesse H.., 

Koot, A. L., 

Rose, C. H., 

| Rowe, David, 

| Roye, Burr, 

| Schaper, K. F., 

Scheuring, Paul, 

Seabright, L. C., 

Sears, J. W., 
Secor, Eugene, 

| Shapley. D. L., 

Shearman, J. O., 

| Shepard, Horace, 

| Shirley, W. H., 

| Shuck, J. M., 

Slade, W. D., 

| Smith, David, 

| Smith, George, 

| Smith, Mrs. Martha, 

| Snell, F. A., 

| Spady, Jno., 

| Spencer, M. L., 

| Stearns, J. R.., 

| Stephenson, H. W., 

| Stephens, W. B., 

| Stewart, W. H., 

| Stocker, Wm. 8. 
Stolley, Wm., 

| Stordock, ©. H., 

| Storer, BK. M., 

| Talbert, M., 

| Taylor, George, 
Taylor, R. L. 
Thatcher, Will, 
Theilmann, C., 
Thompson, Geo. M., 

| Tinker, Dr. G. L., 

| Tongue, L. N., 

| Travis, F. W., 

| Travis, I. A., 
Treadwell, W. B., 

| T'rimberger, Jobn, 
Turner, T’. E., 
Twining, M. J., 
Tyner, Alonzo, 
Vanhouten, C. W., 
Viallon, P. L.. 

| Walton, Col. R., 

| Webster, H. 8., 

eeks, C., 

| Wendt, Henry, 

| Whitney, W. V., 
Wicherts, A., 

| Wilkins, Miss Lucy A., 
Wolcott, Wm.C., 

| Wright. W. D., 
Wurth, Dan., 
Zwiener H. L. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 





Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Oct. 5, 1885. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—White comb honey is in good demand 
at 15 cents per lb. when put upinthe best s 
Receipts are light. Dark comb honey is in light 
demand. Extracted honey goes slowly at 5@8 cts. 

BEES W AX.—23@25c. 

RK. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


BUSTON. 


HONEY.—We have received quite a large stock 
of honey, mostly trom Vermont, and the quality is 
very tine. Weare doing the best we can to keep 
the price up where bee-keepers can get something 
for their honey. One of the largest producers of 
honey sold his entire crop at a very low price, and 
honey is being sold here so that it will leave bee- 
keepers nothing. We still hold our prices at 16@18 
cts. for 1-lb sections, and 14@16c. for 2-lbs. Ex- 
tracted is 6@8c. per Ib. 

BEES W AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.— There is not much change in the 
market. The new crop is coming in quite freely, 
and is selling readily at the following prices: 
Fancy white clover, in 1-lb. sections, 14@15 cents ; 
the same in 2-Ilb. sections, 12@13c.; fair to good, 
in 1 and 2 1b. sections, 10@11c.; fancy buckwheat, 
in 1-lb. sections, 11@12c.; the same in 2-Ib. sec- 
tions, 9@10c. Extracted, white clover, 6@7c.; 
buckwheat, 5@6c. 

BEESW AX—Prime yellow. 25@28c. 

McCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y.—No change has taken place in the gen- 
eral feature of the market. Demand is slow for 
extracted honey with abundance on the market. 
Extracted honey brings 4@8c on arrival, and 
choice comb honey 15@16c in a jobbing way. 

BEESW AX~—Isin fair demand, and arrivals are 
good. We pay 20@24c for good yellow. 

P.8. The following explanation in regard to 
markets seems to be in order to t some bee- 
keepers and save them from disappointments. 
When quoting prices “on arrival,” I mean to say 
that honey will bring about the price quoted, or 
thata figure within the range given, will appear 
reasonable or acceptable to a purchaser. I quote 
as nearly as possibie the price at which lam buy- 
ing and selling. Ido not mean to say that pur- 
chasers are waiting for the arrival of honey and 
are anxious to buy at those prices quoted, nor 
that | am willing to pay those prices on arrival for 
all the honey that —_ be shipped here. This 
latter would require a larger capital than I and 
two more of the largest dealers in America pos- 
sess. Itis unpleasant for us to be over-run with 
honey for which I will not pay on arrival, unless 
agreement has been made previous to shipment. 


C. F. MuTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Arrivals are quite light, with a proba- 
bility of so continuing through the balance of the 
season. There is some inquiry for best qualities, 
with a firm market forthe same. Quotations are 
as follows: White to extra white comb, 9@1ICc.; 
dark to good, 5@8e. Extracted, white liquid, 5@5 
cts.; light amber colored, 444@5c.; amber and can- 
died, 4c. 

BEESWAX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 

O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.-—The new crop is beginning to arrive 
and is sellin¥ at 14.415 cts. per Ib. for choice 1-Ib. 
sections. Old honey is very duli—none selling al- 
though freely offered at 10@12 cts. Extracted, as 
usual ie not in demand in our market. 

BEESW AX.—20@22 cts. per Ib. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 





KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We now report a very firm market 
| with some advance in prices, though the trade 
take hold very slowly as yet, and complain_terri- 
| bly when the advance is quoted to them. Weare 
| now holding for 16@17c. for fancy white honey in 
1-Ib. sections, 15@16c. for 2-Ibs.,and 12@13c. for 
Calif. Fancy 1-lb. sections, 1f marketed soon, wil! 
bring a good price. Extracted isa little firmer at 
| about the same prices, viz: Miss., La. and Texas, 
| 4@6e., and white clover and Calif., 7@8c. 
| BEESWAX.—Unchanged, 20@25c., according to 
| Quaht 





y. 
CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor. 4h & Walnut. 
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WEEKLY EDITION 


OF THE 





PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Weekly, $2 a year ; Monthly, 50 cents. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





| Special otices. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—0On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly Ber JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. This we 
have contemplated for some years, and only 
awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly BEE JOURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a& year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the BEE JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World ! 

New subscribers will be supplied with the 
Weekly from now until the end of the year 
1886, for $1.25. 

Those who have already subscribed for 
any portion of next year will have the time 
beyond January Ist doubled. These changes 
in the mail-list type are already made. 














sainlieaiiedialiaipil 

For $1.25 we will send the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL to new subscribers from now until 
the end of 1885—fifteen months. Now is 
the time to subscribe. The sooner it is done 
the more they will get for the money. 


>_>. 











To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





Bees and Poultry.—But few out-door 
pursuits go so well together as bees and 
poultry. Give the poultry the necessary 
attention inthe morning and evening, and 
give the bees such of the time between as 
becomes necessary. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we can supply the American 
Poultry Journal (price $1.25) and the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL both for $1,75 ayear. This 
is a rare opportunity to get two standard 
papers for less than the price of one. Fora 
free sample send to the Poultry Journal. 


Any person not a subscriber, receiving a 
copy of this paper, will please consider it 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. 








** Don’t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘This! 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 


a 





&@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ** Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “‘Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices : 

Single We APY cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred 50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid } $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or en we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-p * Presented by,”’ 
etc. (giving the name an eaéress of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine’ to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 


Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





= Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “* Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.”’ 








&~ Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will besent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 


-_ +--+ + 





@” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $100 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 125 
* 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 


— — —— + 





We have received from the Publishers a 
copy of a new series of Recitations, called * THE 
EUREKA RECITATIONS AND READINGS.” Itisa 
very good collection and has been compiled and 
prepared by Mrs. Anna Randa!!-Diebl, whose rep- 
utation as a writer of stundard works on Elocution, 
and also as a teacher of the art, is second to none. 
They comprise Prose and Poetry—Serious, Comic 
Humorous, Pathetic, Temperance, and Patriotic. 
All those who are interested in providing an enter- 
tainment should have this collection. Each one 
centains 128 pages, and is bound with a handsome 
lithograph cover printed in four colors, and will be 
mailed to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 12 
cents in stamps, by J. 8. OGILVIE & Co., the Pub- 
lishers, 31 Rose St., New York. 


Advertisements. 


Ww: are nowin the market, and will be 
during the entire season, for all hone 
offered us, in any ay” shape. or condi- 
tion—just so it is pure e will sell on com- 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sum- 
ple is sent us, we will make the ‘best cash 
offer the general market will afford. We 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- 
fined, at lowest market prices. Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, our junior member in this depart- 
ment, has full charge, which insures prompt 
and careful attention in all its details. 

Sample of comb honey must be a full case, 
representing a fair average of the lot. On 
such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 


CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
36A17t KANSAS cITY, MO. 


“BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


[Ie Ef } 


One-lb. (44 x4 Pod tots of 500 to 4,000 $5.00 
Ditto 5,000 to 10, 000 4.50 
Ditto Dito 10, 000 to 2: 5,000 4.00 

The one-lb. Section is 17 inches yom og 

any sizes between 17 and 20 inches in lengt’ 

add 5 per cent. For any sizes between % 
and 24 inches, add 10 r cent. Add the 
above per centage to the price of one-lb. 

Sections in the same quantities. 

We make any size or width desired. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


BCtt Watertown, Wis., Mar. 1, 1885. 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 


Bee-KeepersSupplies 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
ta Send for my Lllustrated Catalogue. 


sCtf PAULL. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


BEE SURES. 


in the ae of practical construc- 




















— 2 the lowest price. 
Satisfaction guaran Send your address ona 
Postal card, and we at send you our lilustrated 
Catalogue free. E. KRETCHMER. 
2Ci2t COBURG, IOWA. 





BEESW AX. 


We pay 2@c. per lb., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





and retail. wee. Advertisement in another column. 


Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
' 923 &1925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILI 








Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale — 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is ** fully up with the times ” in all the im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly 
developing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey-bee, 
and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. 


PRICE— 


G2 A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


@ The Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, ‘‘ bees and 
Honey,”’ will be sent for $1.75. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 








Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement | in another column. 


Given’s Foundation Press 


HE GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 
rank for manufacturing FOUNDATION 
n Wired Frames, as well as foundation for 
BECTION 8S. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
our customers affirm its superiority. Send for Cir- 
culars and Samples. 
D. 8S. GIVEN & CO., 


HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co. ILL. 


POULTRY AND BEES 


TWO PAPERS for the PRICE of ONE. 


HE POULTRY JOURNAL is a beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated 32-page 
Monthly, devoted to the breeding and man- 
agement of Poultry, Pigeons, Kabbits and 





_1ABtt 








Dogs, at $1.25 a year. C. J. WARD, editor 
and proprietor, Chicago, Ill. Send to the} 
Poultry Journal for a free sample. 

We will send the “ Poultry Journal” and 
the ‘Weekly Bee Journal” for one year, 


both for $1.75. 
- THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 





——_— 


W.C.PELHAM 
MAY SVILLE.K Y. 





FLAT- ; BOTTOM 
— FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufactures, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, a,, N, Y. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale | 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 














| 
| 


| opens before the workers, absolutely sure. 
| once address 


A PRIZE 


| which we will close out at $4.00 per 1,000, or | § 


923 & 925 West ‘Madison Street, 


7Aly 


= & 


Wooden Pails for Honey ! 


Wwe can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. They will hold 2& lbs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an or inary 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And al! other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


ayes you need in the Apiary. 
Price List. 





I shall supply a 
Send for Lilustrate 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L.C. Root, 
OBISKANY. Oneida C ounty, N. Y. 





Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 


to more money right away 
a than anything else in rn | 
world. All, of either sex, suc- 
ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 
At 


TRUE & C 0., Augusta, Maine. 


roe 


SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! 


E have received a Job Lot of 25,000 | 
One-Piece Sections with square groove, 


$2.50 for 500. The sizeis: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides, 54 inch; width of section, 1% 
| inches—narrow tops. 

THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUEENS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Os to the scarcity of money, I a 

SELL Warranted Queens 4 

per dozen. Two dozen for $15 e 

30ABtf J.T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 
To new size of our ouiien 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
iy edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is well-made and, when 


filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal 














ess. Many 
consumers will bey sg in omter to sive the children 
a handsome or pe. CE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. oe 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 











in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postag 
and by mail you will get 


O00 N= 


of large value, that will 

start you in work that 
will at once dhe you in money faster than any- 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 in 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
—-. aes t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 

Portland, Maine. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Gluss Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Applyto CHAS F. MUTH, 
Freeman & Central Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 

Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee- Keepers. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 
C= furnish Italian queens, bred from 

the best of mothers, and reared in full 
colonies. Single ¢ ueen, $1.00 ; six for $5.00; 
twelve, or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens 
$2.00 each. Make money orders payable at 
Flint. Full colonies, $5.00 each. Neat, white, 
| basswood shipping-crates, for comb honey, 


six cents each in the flat. Sample, by ee 
nailed UP, ten cts. 3ST Att 
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of goods which will netp you | 


‘New Style, Embossed Hidden Name ‘and 
| Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10¢., 13 peaks St: warranted best suid. Sam- 
| LLALy ple book .4e. L.JONES &CO., Nassau -N.! Y. 


| 

=a an agency for the best selling book 
| Beginners succeed grandly. None 
| Terms free. HALLETT BOOK Co. 


51 ay’ Portland, Maine. 
[| Fp ing more money in a few days than 
you ever thought possible at a 
“nese Capital not required. You can live at hume 
and work in spare time only, or all the time. Allof 
both sexes, of all ages, grandly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
| paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
mense pay absolutely sure for al! who start at once 

Don't delay. Address STINSON & CO. 
| _SIALy Portiand, Maine 





more money than at anything else t by 


tor working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free. a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 








| Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sample copy of the 
emi-Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
with a descriptive veces of the latest improve- 

ments in Hives, H may Extractors, mb 

Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
|} and journals. and atenied. pertaining to Bee 
| Culture. Nothing Pa imply send your ad- 


dress written plainly, 
‘ plainly. | L. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Ctf 





